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By the close of the 13th century, even those who were most
inimical to the Aristotelian philosophy had adopted its terminology
and many of its methods. This did not come about without a
struggle, and the critical year was 1270 when Siger de Brabant, the
leader of the Picard Nation at Paris, boldly proclaimed that
Averroes had interpreted Aristotle correctly. His conclusions were
strenuously attacked by Aquinas, who was not so much concerned
with what Aristotle did or did not say, but was bent upon synthe-
sising what was true in Aristotle with the Christian faith. Averroism
was condemned at Paris in 1270 and again in 1277, In the latter
year, a similar condemnation was promulgated at Oxford,
Scholastic philosophy reached its culmination in the universities
of the 13th century. It was both a philosophy and a teaching
method, and it is the latter aspect which is of chief interest to the
student of education. As we shall see, its method of presentation
was strongly influenced by the form taken by the lectures and dis-
putations of the mediaeval universities. Nineteenth-century writers
on philosophy and education had many scathing remarks to make
about the trivial matters discussed and the barren results of
scholasticism. The present century has witnessed a revival of
interest in mediaeval studies, and it is now realised that the greatest
of the mediaeval thinkers had something to say which con-
cerned not only their own time but future ages also. To the eager
throngs of 13th-century students who crowded the lecture-halls of
Paris or Oxford, the problems debated seemed anything but trivial.
The standards of any age must eventually be judged by the works of
its more advanced thinkers, and if we are to condemn mediaeval
learning and culture by the mediocre scholarship and barbarous
Latinity of its lesser exponents, the# the present day would not
appear so illustrious if university education was measured solely
by the accomplishments of undistinguished pass-graduates. Leach
was one of the first to point out that the standards of mediaeval
learning were considerably higher than had previously been
supposed.
During the life of its founder, the order of St. Francis was more
interested in the winning of souls than in education, and was even
inclined to view secular learning with strong suspicion. There
was, however, amongst the Dominicans, even in their early days, a
marked intellectual interest. The acceptance of the Aristotelian
corpus and the works of other non-Christian writers raised the
problem of assimilating these new influences with Christian belief